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Giant Bird That Dares the Ocean 


HE GRAF ZEPPELIN, Greatest of German Dirigibles, Ascending Into the Air at Friedrichshafen, 
the Port From Which It Started on Its Journey to America. ( International.) 
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(Courtesy Virgiria State Chamber of Commerce.) 
THE ROYAL COURT IN THE OPEN. 
May Queen and Her Attendants in the Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College May Day Festival at Lynchburg, Va. Her 
Majesty Is Miss Lyla Pearl Brown of Burlington, N. C. 












































AT LEFT— 

A PRE-VOLSTEAD 
GESTURE. 
Royal Storrs Haynes of 
New York, Who Is in 
Charge of the Class Ban- 
quet Given by the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


(Associated Press Photo.) 
NEW AIRPORT DEDICATED. 
Thousands Were Present at the Formal Opening of the Fitzmaurice 
Flying Field at Massapequa, L. I. Noted Aviators Took Part in the 
Ceremonies. 












































HIGH TEES. 


New Golf Course in Miniature Laid Out on the Roof of the Hotel Victoria, N. Y., 
for the Instruction of Neophytes Under the Guidance of Jack Redmond. 
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Associated Press Photo.) 
CO-EDS START FLYING CLUB. a 
J. M. Brewster, Pilot, Instructing Charlotte McGlynn and Lucy Guild, | 
Students at the University of California, Two of the “Air-Minded” Ones 
of the Institution. 
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OW; ll he ask to see her again. 


HANCE had thrown them together for 
A an evening. An enchanted evening — 
for her. 


They had danced and dined together. 
They had watched the moon come from be- 
hind a cloud and touch the trees with magic. 


They had talked... 


And now it was all over. They were saying 
good-bye. He was formal, polite. Will he ask 
to see her again? 


Her heart sank as she realized that this 
evening might end as so many had before. 
Men were usually attentive to her for a little 
while... an evening ...an afternoon... 


Why couldn’t she hold them? What was 
wrong with her? If only she knew how to 
make herself charming, irresistible! 


“Good night,” she said at last as he stood 
hesitating on the steps below her. 


“Good night, Miss Bartol, and thank you 
for a very pleasant evening.” 





” bie he was gone... and she never saw 
WV hose tault when 
a woman has 
no appeal ra 


HERE is no excuse for any woman to be plain. Nowadays everything you want to know about your appearance—author- 
the woman who is not attractive, who is not as slim, grace- jtative intormation on dress, makeup, perfume, hair, complexion 
ful, lovely, appealing as she wants to be-—has no one but herself 


to blame. : ' ce . 
} find secrets of feminine appeal that cannot fail to make you 


For science has achieved miracles in overcoming defects of — more attractive. 
face, figure and personality. There are very few really plain 


definite answers to every possible beauty problem. You will 


women left——for it is now so easy to be lovely. Charm in women Examine it FREE 
is natural. ..the whole secret is in knowing how to express it in ; ; 
yourest?. It’s amazing what an intelligent and persistent woman can 
j : = : do to make herself alluring-~—7f she wants to. ‘‘Secrets of Charm” 
Josephine Huddleston—-one of the most famous specialists in. : : fs 
. iells you simply and clearly how to express those elusive qualities of charm 


charm and feminine appeal in the country—-has shown hundreds 
of thousands of women how to be more attractive. She has helped 
them express personal beauty they never even dreamed they 


which are more fascinating than mere beauty. No woman can be plain who 
owns this book! 





possessed. Her secrets of charm are never-failing; they have Please examine it free. It is illustrated with actual photographs posed by 
been used successfuly by stars, models, society women. Miss Miss Huddleston. It contains simple beauty recipes that will save you 
Huddleston herself is a celebrated beauty. money. Examine it-—-try some of tke “secrets’—judge for yourself. If you 
aren’t thrilled and delighted, return the book within 5 days and it costs you 
6 ” nothing. Otherwise keep it as your own and send only $1.98 in full payment. 

What “Secrets of Charm’’ Can : pay 


Send off this coupon for “Secrets of Charm” today. 


Do For You 
: Pe ee ee ee ee Pe 
n Whether you are tall or short, fat or thin, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
blonde or brunette-—‘‘Secrets of Charm” will Dept. 25, 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 
tell you how to make yourself more attractive, _You may send me “Secrets of Charm,” by Josephine Huddleston, free | 
more appealing. *“T salute Miss Huddleston’s for 5 days’ examination. Within that time I will either return the book, or | 
volume!” says Florenz Ziegfeld. It is a gold keep it as my own and send only $1.98 in full payment. J am the judge. 1 | 
¥ mine of useful intormation, based on tacts l 


gathered by Miss Htddleston during years of 
practical, professional experience with all 
types of women. 


Name.. 


Address 





| 
| 
| 
l will keep “Secrets of Charm” only if I want to. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In ‘Secrets of Charm” you will find 








PERSONALITIES IN NEWS OF THE 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 


“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE 
CRADLE ROCKS THE WORLD” 
Mrs. Thomas Spence of Milwaukee, 
Wis., National President of the Amer- 
ican War Mothers, Pins the First 
Carnation to Be Sold for Mothers’ 
Day on James W. Good, Secretary 
of War. 











SOUTHERN 
CHARM, 
Miss Mildred 
Fletcher, Adjudged 
the Most Beautiful 
Girl Attending the 
University of 
Arkansas. 


(Associated Press 
Photo.) 


At Right— 


THE “IRISH 
THRUSH.” 


John McCormack, 
Lyric Tenor, 
Sailing for Home 
On the Majestic 
With Mrs. 
McCormack After 
Signing a Contract 
to Appear in the 
“Talkies.” 


(Associated Press 
Photo.) 
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(Associated Press Photo.) 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
Noted Novelist, Now in Hollywood, 
Arranging for the Filming of 


Some of His Works.’ 








(Associated Press Photo.) 


“LUNG” INVENTORS HONORED 


Recognition Was Recently Given Up to the Three Men Responsible for the Device That Enables Men 

Trapped in a Sunken Submarine to Escape Death. Left to Right Are: Lieutenant C. B. Momsen, 

Given the Distinguished Service Medal; Chief Gunner Clarence L. Tibballs, Similarly Honored, and 
Frank M. Hobson, Civil Engineer, Who Was Given a Year’s Extra Pay. 


Walter Hagen Again Wins 
British Open Golf Crown 


EN MAY COME and men may 
Me. but Walter Hagen goes on 
forever, winning British Open 
Golf Championships with nonchalance 
and ease. He has just triumphed for the 
fourth time in that famous classic, lead- 
ing a field of the finest golfers in the 
world. 
Not only did an Ameri- 


America again. While the native-born 
players were struggling with little suc- 
cess against the wind, Hagen pursued his 
way with the utmost confidence that the 
weather could not beat him. He just 
played low shots all the time and did not 
give the wind much chance to blow the 
ball into difficulties. 
From first to last it 





can win, but second and 
third on the list were 
also Americans. In fact, 
among the first fourteen 
performers were ten from 
the United States. 

Hagen’s total was 292, 
the same score by which 
he won the event at Sand- 
wich last year. Johnny 
Farrell, six shots worse, 
was second, at 298, and 
Diegel was third with 
299. Then came two Eng- 
lishmen, Percy Alliss and 
Abe Mitchell, with 300 
each, to break the Ameri- 
can procession. 

Hagen’s victory and 
the performance of his 
compatriots are all the 
more creditable because the last two 
rounds of the championship were played 
in weather conditions that were re- 
garded as entirely favorable to the na- 
tives. A howling gale was blowing in 
the morning with occasional showers, and 
the local experts were exulting. It was 
thought that the elements were fighting 
for the British players. To an extent 
this was true, for both Farrell and 
Diegel confessed that the wind was 
troublesome and kept them guessing. 

Hagen’s two magnificent rounds of 75 
each provided the great sensation of the 
day. Before he had finished the morn- 
ing round everybody was certain that he 
was going to take the cup back to 








WALTER HAGEN the 
With the British Open 
Golf Championship Cup, 
Which He Has Just Won 
fer the Fourth Time. 


was just inspired golf, 
which simply amazed the 
natives and at the same 
time depressed them, ow- 
ing to the fact they had 
to admit that their own 
countrymen were alto- 
gether outclassed. 

When he got to the 
eighteenth hole he _ re- 
ceived a great ovation, 
since it was obvious then 
that no one could beat 
him. When he was pre- 
sented with the cup at 
conclusion of the 
match he made a graceful 
and modest speech that 
was received with cheers 
by 7,000 hearers. 

Interviewed afterwards, 





> 


Hagen said: 

“Well, the loss of the Ryder Cup was 
a severe smack in the eye for us. We 
brought two cups over with us and we 
didn’t want to leave both of them here. 
As it is, it’s fifty-fifty. The British boys 
have won one and we've retained the 
other.” 

Hagen appears now to be at the very 
top of his form, as is indicated by the 
67 he made in one of his rounds during 
his present visit abroad. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the battle this year 
between him and Bobby Jones, who is 
now practicing at Atlanta to get in form 
for the coming season. The two are 
undoubtedly the world’s greatest golfers. 
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UNDER THE GUNS OF A GREAT FIGHTING § 


HIP. 
ITH THE POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE of Naval Etiquette, New Officers Are Formally Installed in Com- 
mand of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Lying at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


: 


(Times Wide World.) 
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Lights of New York Town 
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tion in the World. This Drawing by William J. Romaine Serves to Give Some Conception of the Uses and Expenditures for Electric Current in New 
York. There Is an Investment of $611,000,000 in the Electric Light System, Which Uses 10,000 Tons of Coal Per Day and Has 31,000 Employes, 
With an Average Service of 1,700,000 Kilowatts Per Hour. 


‘T's COST PER DAY OF “THE GREAT WHITE WAY” and Other Lights Which Distinguish the Metropolis Constitutes the Largest Bill for Illumina- 
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Phases of Women’s Activities 
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(Times Wide World.) 





STERN GUARDIANS OF THE 
LAW. 
Co-eds Who Police the Campus of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Watching for Freshmen 
Students Who Break the Laws 
and Traditions of the College. 












(Times 
Wide World.) 





OVER 
THEY GO! 
Miss Elizabeth 
Douglas of Glyndon, 
Md., Riding Pierce, 
a Winner in the 
Hack and Hunter 
Class at the Preece 
Riding School, 
Washington. 
AT RIGHT— 

A SYMBOL OF 
THE MYSTIC 
SHRINE. 
Very Much En- 
larged, It Serves as 






















a Frame for the 
Faces of Four Pret- 
ty Co-eds of the 
University of South- 
Sa <x . ss ern California. The 

~~ ae Shriners Will Hold 
a National Conven- 
AS ROBIN HOOD. tion in Los Angeles 
Next Month. The 
HELEN WILLS IN FRANCE. Girls Are: Alicia 


America’s Tennis Queen on the Courts Barr, Corinne Swan- 


Miss Anne Barclay of Narberth, 


Pa., Playing the Lead in “Sher- 


wood,” a Play Given by the of the Racing Club of France. She son, Evangeline 


Students of Delaware College. Was Recently Presented at Court in Peale and Nancy 


London. Burney. 


(Ti ‘ Jide World.) 
(Times Wide (Times Wide World.) 
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Cleveland’s Strange Hosnital Disaster 


Lit 7 


anne 


Rescuine INMATES Trapped on the 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Roof. 


























Lappers ARE USED to Remove the Dead 


(International 


and Dying. 


Newsreel) 








- 











COMBINATION OF GASES which 

A followed an explosion of X-ray 

film caused the death of more than 

one hundred patients, doctors and nurses 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 15. 

Most of the victims died quickly, but 
on the day after the disaster its horror 
was increased by the discovery that the 
gas developed by the explosion contained 
possibilities of death to many of those 
who had escaped apparent injury. 

The death list reached 118 and as sev- 
eral persons who had escaped appiurently 
uninjured were overcome by gas symp- 
toms doctors announced that the gas had 
a latent effect and was compared to the 
“walking gas” symptoms of the World 


‘ 





(International Newsreel 


First AID to Stricken Humanity. 

















(Times Wide World.) 


Putmorors BEING USED on Victim of Cleveland Tragedy. 


War, in which soldiers who had inhaled 
gas went about their duties for a day or 
two and then dropped over dead. 

“This is worse than the war,” said Dr. 
George W. Crile, world-famous surgeon, 
head of the hospital, as he organized 
survivors and plunged into the work of 
rescue immediately after the explosion 
and fire. 

Dr. Crile, after working for hours, gave 
some of his own blood in-an effort to 
save the life of Dr. John Phillips, one 
of the founders, who, however, died. 

One of the heroes of the disaster was 
Traffic Ernest Stabb. He 
dropped dead after carrying out his tenth 
survivor 


Patrolman 





a woman 


—~ 
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“MY CHILDREN ARE JUST LITTLE ANIMALS’ 



































(International Newsreel.) 


"T HE PARENTAL INSTINCT, Deep as Life, Holds 

True Even With Domesticated Animals. Mama Rab- 

bit Seems Sound Asleep but Junior Has One Eye Open 

and Is Ready to Fall Off the Table—What a Problem 
Children Are! 




















: ; Necx AND NECK—Mother Giraffe Seems Slightly Disturbed. Can Baby 
f pote : , Be Threatened With 
os x ie oe | Sore Throat Again? 


(International. ) 








































(International. ) 


66 EEP CLOSE TO 
MOTHER, 
| DARLING—”’ Baby 
Hippo Out for a Stroll, 
{ Getting His Legs to 
Work on Dry Land 
Before Going for His 

i Swim. 








At Right— 


66 OTHER'S 
BUSY” — Try- 
ing to Raise a Family 
. of Three Young Mon- 
keys Offers Interesting 
and Sometimes Intri- 
cate Problems. Ma- 
maw Seems to Be Ag- 
ing a Bit! 


(International Newsreel.) 


~~ 




















(Times Wide World. 


‘T HE MEN HAVE THE BEST OF IT: In 

Nature the Male Has All the Best of It. 

Here Are Two Gay Young Bachelor Dogs in 

Long Beach, Cal., Sporting on the Lawn of 
James Parks, Their Owner. 


~~ 
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The New Day of the Dirigible 


The lighter-than-air machine seems on the verge 
of taking a real place in aviation in this country. 

As this article is written the great German airship 
Graf Zeppelin is preparing to leave her home port in 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, for New York—her second 
voyage to this country. 

In July the giant craft is scheduled to leave on an 
epoch-making flight around the world, with only three 
stops on the way. 

Much depends upen the performance of the Graf 
Zeppelin in the flights which it is scheduled to under- 
take. It was the Graf Zeppelin which heightened in- 
terest in lighter-than-air craft which fell upon a severe 
slump immediately after the disaster to the Shenandoah. 

If the Graf Zeppelin succeeds in its present under- 
taking, leaving port and arriving on schedule, its per- 
formance can but add impetus to the new interest in 
lighter-than-air travel which was created by the suc- 
cessful voyages of the Graf Zeppelin last year. 

This new interest has been so marked, its develop- 
ments so far-reaching and so definite, that it can be 
safely asserted that a new day in lighter-than-air 
transportation seems at hand in this country. 

Indeed, unless public interest should sag suddenly, 
everything points to the early establishment of routes 
through the air by lighter-than-air craft—huge mon- 
sters of the skies, buoyed up by their gas envelopes and 
equipped with devices for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of passengers, such as those which give luxury 
and comfort on shipboard. 


Am: DAY HAS DAWNED for the dirigible. 


Not ONLY ARE transportation routes for dirigibles 

under serious consideration, but there are impor- 
tant improvements in dirigible design which are under 
way. 

For example, a new all-metal dirigible has been con- 
structed in Glendale, Cal. Two new dirigibles are being 
constructed for the Navy by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation and a number of corporations have been 
formed to carry on transportation by Zeppelins, or more 
properly dirigibles, in the United States. 

The arrangements made by the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation at the municipal airport at Akron, Ohio, 
for the housing of its dirigibles is sufficient to indicate 
the importance of this one development alone. 

The new hangar, which will be completed sometime 
in 1930, will be the largest building in the world which 
has no pillars or posts to hold it up. 

It will be of all-steel construction and will have a 
level floor of wood, so trued that measurements can be 
made from the floor level in building the two new 
6,500,000 cubic feet military Zeppelins. 

The giant hangar will be 1,200 feef in length. It 
will be 325 feet wide and will rise to a height of 200 
feet. In its construction some 6,000 tons of steel, 1,500 
concrete piles and 7,000 yards of concrete will be used. 

As one description of the hangar says: 

“Fourteen football games could be played at once 
inside the building. It could house the Woolworth 
Building and the Washington Monument at the same 
time, or, if it could be dropped over the national capitol 
building, only a small part of the dome would project 
through the roof.” 





By Herbert B. Mayer 


THis MONSTER HANGAR will be the abiding place 

of the new giants of the air. Those who are 
familiar with the lighter-than-air situation assert that 
in a few years many such hangars and mooring masts 
will be erected in this country and that giant airships 
will fly through the skies on scheduled journeys between 
city and city and coast to coast. 

Not only will the Graf Zeppelin serve to demonstrate 
the use of  lighter-than-air 
aircraft as a means of trans- 
atlantic travel, but in June, if 
all goes well, New York will 
be visited by another giant of ff 
the air from abroad. 4 

This visitor will be the 
British R-100, which is being 
rushed to completion at How- 
don, England, for its sched- 
uled flight to the United 
States. This air liner is larger 
than the Graf Zeppelin. It 
has been designed to carry 
100 passengers, and in con- 
struction the R-100 has been 
made to conform so far as 
possible to the requirements 
of luxurious passenger ships 
of the sea. 

The R-100 on its voyage 
overseas will be driven by 
six Rolls-Royce Condor mo- 

















This Is a Rear View of the Huge R-100, Which Is 
Scheduled to Fly to the United States in June. The 
Air Liner Will Accommodate 100 Passengers. 


tors at an average speed of 82 miles an hour. A special 
observation deck is one of the features of the great 
aircraft, and at a tea on board the craft during its con- 
struction the guests were served by pretty girl 
waitresses. Whether these 








ident Roosevelt. 








will accompany the airship on 
its voyage to America has not 
been officially stated. 

How does it feel to be a 
passenger on a great aircraft 
sailing through the sky thou- 
sands of feet above the earth? 


LADY HAY DRUMMOND 
HAY, the first woman 
passenger to make the voy- 
age to America on a Zeppe- 
lin, was enthusiastic in her 
description of her journey 
some time ago in a conversa- 
tion with the writer. 
“In a Zeppelin there is a 
“oe| great peacefulness which 











LINERS ON LAND AND SEA. 
Two United States Army Blimps Hovering Over the United States Liner Pres- 


seems to come over one,” she 
said. ‘“‘One appears to be 
drifting through the air, with- 





out noise, without violence. Really, one is far more 
comfortable than upon a steamship, and a sunrise or 
a sunset when seen from the air is a sight that one 
can never forget.” 

Lady Hay plans to go with the Graf Zeppelin upon 
its around-the-world flight, which will start from New 
York in July. 

On its present contemplated schedule, the Graf Zep- 








ees 











MONSTER HANGAR. 


View of the Great Hangar of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation at Akron, 
Ohio, Which Will House the New 6,500,000 Cubic Feet Naval Aircraft. 


pelin, after leaving New York, will make its first stop 
at Friedrichshafen, its home port, 4,000 miles away. 
It will again land at Tokio, a span of approximately 
6,000 miles from Friedrichshafen. After re-fueling at 
Tokio it will proceed to a southern California city, 
possibly Los Angeles, and then will proceed to New 
York on the last lap of its epoch-making voyage. 


‘THE SCHEDULED TIME for this globe-girdling 

voyage is fixed at twenty-one days or less. The 
trip to New York, which will start on May 15, will be 
the first of two which the Graf Zeppelin will make to 
America. After its arrival here it will return to Fried- 
richshafen and will then come back to New York to 
start its world voyage. 

Should all the plans for the Graf Zeppelin go well, 
its second voyage to New York should take place about 
the time that the great British dirigible is on its way 
to America. If conditions permit, it is possible that there 
will be something of the aspects of a race between the 
two great liners of the air, something a bit reminiscent 
of the days when ocean liners and their predecessors, 
the sailing packets, strove to cut down the time record. 

But whether the ambitious program of the Graf Zep- 
pelin is carried out to the letter or not, its voyage last 
year heightened interest in this country in lighter-than- 
air aviation. 

Not only has the lighter-than-air craft appealed to 
public imagination, but there seems to be a definite 
trend to discover some means by which its comparative 
safety and great lifting power may be combined with 
the speed of the airplane. 

Several models which combine something of both 
types of air craft are under construction and some 
important experiments have been made. The future air 
craft indeed may be formed of a great wing filled with 
lifting gas and equipped with motors which will drive 
it through the air. Aviation has long sought “the flying 
wing” as a means for ideal flight. This may be one 
way to get it. 

Another important effort to combine the use of air- 
planes with dirigibles has just been made by Commander 
Rosendahl of the navy, hero of the ill-fated Shenandoah. 
He has found a means to attach airplanes to dirigibles 
and to have them return to the parent ship in flight. 

This feature, if developed sufficiently, will permit 
planes to leave the parent ship with mail and passengers 
and to land these and return with new cargo or addi- 
tional voyagers. There are all sorts of interesting possi- 
bilities in connection with dirigible development. 

To such an extent has this interest been created, in- 
deed, that it may be said that the Graf Zeppelin, what- 
ever her future fate, has paved the way in this country 
for huge air liners of the skies which will soar on fixed 
routes and on definite schedules. 
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GRAF ZEPPELIN PIONEER OF NEW TREND 
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SIR HUBERT WILKINS, 
N 


famous explorer, on passenger 





AT RIGHT— 
‘6 le 
COMING ON 
SIR. An army 


lands on the steamship American 


BOARD, 
“blimp” 





‘Trader. 















































HUGO ECKENER, 


D*. 


Commander of the Grat 
Zeppelin, who has made aviation 
history and paved the way for 


development in 


lighter-than-air 





this country. 








foUTURE AIR LINER? This model of a combination airplane and dirigible 


ZEPPELIN ‘“TIMBER”—One of the girders in Goodyear-Zeppelin being 


shows a trend upon which inventors are working to develop an airship with 


the lifting power of a Zeppelin and the speed of an airplane. 


tested for navy in machine with 2,300,000 pounds pressure. It will stand 


almost any conceivable strain. 





«aes eae 
pA RSS SpESES Serre Arte Sa eee SEAS AER TON HLS ATES SS SEES 
ITH fifty-nine human beings and one big 
° gorilla the great Graf Zeppelin started from  Kryha, 
Germany on her second trip to New York on 


May 15. The vessel is commanded by Dr. Hugo Eckener. 
On board the vessel on its passenger list were Sir 














J 








Hubert Wilkins, Arctic explorer, and Alexander von 
Ukrainian engineer and investor of a code 
method of sending radio dispatches which will be put 
into operation on the trip over. 

The photographs on this page besides showing some 








of the personnel of the Graf Zeppelin also show 
some of the developments in lighter-than-air aviation 
which followed its successful voyages last year. There 
is no department of physical science in which more 
rapid strides are being made. 
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THE OLD INN, 
by W. Elmer Schofield. 


FEW OF THE most striking items in the very 
A interesting Founders’ Exhibition at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries are shown on this page. 
On May 16 the seventh annual drawing took place, 
each of the lay members who contribute to the finan- 
cial support of the exhibition having the privilege of 
selecting one work of art. These works have been 
donated by the artist members, all of whom are of 
American nationality. Thus a helpful reciprocity of 
artists and patrons is fostered and encouraged. 
Particularly noteworthy is the head of Christ by 
Oronzio Maldarelli, one of the most impressive of our 
contemporary sculptors. A representative exhibition 
of Mr. Maldarelli’s work is to be held at the same 
galleries from June 11 to June 22, and this piece prob- 
ably will be again on view at that time before it finally 
Passes into the hands of the lay member who has 
claimed it for his own at the Founders Exhibi- 


artistic endeavor in our time and country. 

An opportunity to see some very striking original 
drawings and woodcuts by Rockwell Kent was offered 
last week by the Little Carnegie Playhouse, where a 
French motion picture entitled “Loves of Casanova” 
was being shown. To adorn this presentation the 
theatre enterprisingly borrowed from J. B. Neumann 
of the New Art Circle his collection of the drawings 
and woodcuts which were prepared by Mr. Kent for 
a limited edition of Casanova’s Memoirs. These stim- 
ulating interpretations of the rake’s adventures were 
hung in the lobby, and a good many people who do not 
make a practice of going to the movies probably were 
attracted by them. 

The Little Carnegie Playhouse has become the lIat- 
est of our Manhattan art galleries. An exhibition of 
pastels by Charles Sheldon preceded the Kent drawings. 





tion. It is sixteen inches high. 

Another item which is likely to be chosen 
very quickly is the really lovely painting, “Chest- 
nut Street, Salem,” by Felicie Waldo Howell, 
A. N. A. This is the real Salem, quaint and old 
and breathing the traditions of the past as though 
the wind in the tall trees were whispering of 
things that happened long, long ago. 

This year’s Founders Exhibition is rich in 
works of beauty, and the collection as a whole is 
significant of the range and depth of modern 
























SEMINOLE, 
by Charles R. Patterson. 


A very remarkable exhibition of engravings and 
etchings by Diirer has been held at the Knoedler Gal 
leries. Nearly seventy prints were shown, including 
the famous portraits of Frederick the Wise, Melanc 
thon, Pirkheimer and Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg, 
as well as such celebrated plates as “The Knight, 
Death and the Devil,” ‘‘Melancholy,” “St. Jerome,” “St 
Eustace,” ‘“‘Adam and Eve’”’ and “The Nativity.” 

At the Macy Galleries, and continuing through to 
May 31, is a quite stimulating exhibition made up of 
works by some of the younger artists. Among those 
represented are Warren Wheelock, whose drawings of 
rural life in the South are deservedly popular; Lue 
Osborne, with three meritorious oil paintings; some 
black-and-white drawings of children by Nura; Con- 
stance Patterson, who works in oil and water-colors; 
Milton Gray and Gan Kolski. 

The pupils of George Luks had an exhibition 
of their own at the Anderson Galleries, which 
came to an end last week. Some of the canvasses 
were quite striking, even though the general 
treatment seemed to be unmistakably imitative 
of the work of the artist who is the guide, phi- 
losopher and friend of these budding creators. 
Doubtless the imitation was, in most cases, un- 
conscious; and under the circumstances a certain 
amount of it is inevitable. But the exhibition 
was fresh and adventurous and filled with the 
spirit of youth, which is a very powerful quality 
























MRS. EDWARD PHILIP FARLEY, 


by Cecil Clark Davis. 


CHESTNUT STREET, SALEM, 
by Felice Waldo Howell. 


(Photos Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries.) 














HEAD OF CHRIST, 


by Oronzio Maldarelli. 
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Fight New “Immortals” in Hall of Fame 


MPRESSIVE CEREMONIES MARKED the addition 
of the busts of eight distinguished Americans to the 
long rows of those that had already been honored by 

inclusion in the Hall of Fame on the campus of New 
York University. 

The unveiling of the busts took place in a large tent 
pavilion south of the hall itself, and despite a biting 
wind that swept over University Heights a large throng 
had gathered to listen to the addresses. Special interest 
was lent to the occasion by the fact that in most cases 
the unveiling was done by descendants of the famous 
characters added to the list of America’s 
Immortals. 

The celebrities honored were William 
Cullen Bryant, Henry Clay, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Madison, Francis Parkman and Emma 
Willard. 

Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Hall, was the presiding officer. 
By his side sat Dr. George Alexander, 
president of the University Council. The 
donor of the Hall of Fame, Mrs. Finley 
J. Shepard, the former Helen Gould, also 
had a seat on the platform. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER sent a message, 
which read as follows: 

“I greatly regret that I cannot accept 
your kind invitation to be present at the 
ceremonies attending the unveiling of the 
bust of President James Madison at the 
Hall of Fame or to make an address by 
radio. i 

“Ceremonies of this character are a noble inspiration 
to the young, and they help us all to keep alive the 
great tradition of our self-government by recalling the 
parts played by the great men and women of American 
history, whose participation in public affairs shaped our 
ideals and molded our institutions.” 

From the Antarctic Zone came another message by 
radio from that gallant aviator and explorer, whose 
bust, is is altogether likely, will at some time have a 
distinguished place in the great company. It was signed, 
“Dick Byrd, Doctor of Latitude and Longitude,” a 
humorous title which, Dr. Johnson stated, had been con- 
ferred on the young airman by Dr. John H. Finley. 
Commander Byrd’s message ran as follows: 

“Please thank Dr. Johnson for his greetings and give 
him ours and thank him for thinking of us in connection 
with the ceremony of unveiling in the Hall of Fame. 
Now, if I had a small fraction of the talents of Dr. 
Johnson I could send you a worthwhile message, but as 
I sit here in the middle of the long night I can think 
of nothing that would be of importance, so I simply 
send you sincerest congratulations on your selections 
and cordial good wishes and godspeed to you all from 
all of us in Little America.” 

An interesting fact in connection with the message 
was that it came on the third anniversary of the Com- 
mander’s notable airplane flight from Spitzbergen over 
the North Pole. 





‘THE FIRST BUST undraped was that of William 

Cullen Bryant, the poet. It was designed by Herbert 
Adams and was the gift of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher of The Evening Post, of which Bryant was at one 
time editor-in-chief. The poet’s grandson, Harold God- 
win, drew aside the veil and Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, dean 
of the Graduate School of Yale University, delivered 
the address. 

The life of Bryant, he declared, had been co-eval 
with the first eighty years of United States history. The 
poet, he said, had also played a conspicuous part in a 
period when the experiment of democracy was first 
taking form. His poetic vision was marked with majesty. 

““Bryant’s muse,” Dr. Cross said, “never deserted him 
in the middle years nor in old age, when he wrote ‘The 
Flood of Years.’ If he never surpassed ‘Thanatopsis’ 
and ‘To a Water Fowl,’ his theme broadened to include 
the streets of Manhattan and the prairies of the Middle 
West, where the hum of bees foretold for him the sound 
of voices destined to fill those plains. As our first 


national poet of large vision who wrote poems that yet 
live in their pristine freshness for the oncoming genera- 


By J. W. Duffield 


tions, the bust of William Cullen Bryant has been 
unveiled in this Hall of Fame.” 

The bust of Henry Clay, the great statesman of the 
days preceding the Civil War, was unveiled by Mrs. 
William Sawitzky, great-granddaughter of the Senator. 
A group of Kentuckians provided the memorial bust. 
A. O. Stanley, former United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, paid tribute to Clay’s character. 

He eulogized the oratorical and political gifts of Ken- 
tucky’s idol. He declared that for fifty years the Ken- 
tuckian had been undisputed master of his party, whose 


noisy, but it has steadily widened and increases with 
the increase of years.” 

The bronze bust of Longfellow, sculptured by Rudolph 
Evans and given by a friend of the author of “Hiawatha,” 
was unveiled by Miss Mary Dana, great-granddaughter 
of the poet. An original sonnet bearing on the poet’s 
work was read by Major Page, president of the Poetry 
Society of America. Dr. Richard Burton, poet and 
critic, delivered the tribute, in which he dwelt on the 
beauty of Longfellow’s craftsmanship and declared that 
the poet lived and worked in an age that was free 
of inhibitions. 

















"es GENERAL SOCIETY of Prince- 

ton Alumni presented the bust of 
President Madison, who had been one of 
the founders of the society. Charles Keck 
was the sculptor. Little Betty Glenn 
Walker, 8 years old. a descendant -of 
Madison’s brother, unveiled the bronze. 
Dr. Thomas J. Wertenbaker, head of the 
department of history at Princeton, de- 
livered the address. 

“Madison’s chief claim to fame rests 
upon his work in making a nation of the 
American people,” said Professor Wer- 
tenbaker, and went on to outline Madi- 
son’s public life. 

“The title of ‘Father of the Constitu- 
tion’ is his by right,” the speaker declared, 











- eis 





(Times Wide World Pi 0'« 
HE GLORIA TRUMPETERS, in Grecian Robes, Leading the Procession From th: 

7 Library of New York University to the Hall of Fame on the Occasion of Uneviliny 
the Busts of Eight Distinguished Americans. 


“thought became an imperishable part of the laws and 
institutions of his country.” 

“With vivid and infallible foresight,” the speaker said, 
‘the apprehended the certain and tragic result of fanati- 
cism in one section and fury in the other. This blood 
catastrophe was ever before him. It, troubled his 
thoughts by day and his dreams by night. 

“Like Jefferson, he was an emancipationist and, like 
him, an emancipationist in the South. He sought to 
rescue the bondsman from his chains and master from 
ruin. His great heart pulsated with an intense love for 
his whole country and for all his countrymen. He sought 
the preservation of the Union without the sacrifice of 
the chivalry of the South.” 


A GROUP OF friends and admirers of the poet and 

essayist gave the bust of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The bust was unveiled by Edward J. Holmes, grandson 
of the poet, and the tribute was delivered by Dr. John 
H. Finley. He quoted liberally from Holmes’s poems, 
of which he said “The Chambered Nautilus” was thought 
to be the greatest. Speaking in a humorous vein of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Dr. Finley said 
that the automat and semi-automatic devices had so far 
developed that “the breakfast table conversation had 
all but disappeared from American life.” 

Next in the order of unveiling was the bust of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, created by Daniel Chester French. 
It was the gift to the Hall by L. Brooks Leavitt, an 
alumnus of Bowdoin, which was also Hawthorne’s alma 
mater. The draping of the bust was removed by Miss 
Una Hawthorne Deming, great-granddaughter of the 
author of “The Scarlet Letter” and other masterpieces 
of American literature. The tribute was by Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale, but owing to his illness Major 
Curtis Hidden Page read it in his stead. 

Dr. Phelps wrote that Hawthorne’s prose style was 
the best this nation had produced. 

“Perhaps no novelist has ever exceeded Hawthorne in 
analysis,” he said, “yet he does not primarily depict 
phases of life or types of character. Men and women 
interest him as the embodiment of spiritual forces in 
conflict. When his genius is unincumbered by moral 
baggage his analysis is most penetrating and revealing; 
in his less happy moods he descends into rather obvious 
allegory. ‘ 

“Hawthorne is our foremost creative literary artist; 
he stands alone on the heights, with no one to challenge 
his pre-eminence. He is not relatively but absolutely 
great and has an unassailable place in the front rank 
of the novelists of the world. His reputation was never 





“To George Washington we are chiefly 
indebted for independence; to Thomas 
Jefferson for our democracy; to Alexander 
Hamilton for strengthening and vitalizing 
our Union; to Abraham Lincoln for its 
preservation, but the creation of that Union was 
largely the work of James Madison.” 

The bust of Francis Parkman, the historian, was un- 
veiled by his granddaughter, Mrs. James H. Perkins. 
Dr. “ward Channing, professor of history at Harvard, 
delivered the eulogy. He dwelt upon the fact that Park- 
man had been severely handicapped physically, but yet 
had acitieved fame despite bad health and bad eyesight. 

The lest bust unveiled was that of the only woman 
in the group, Miss Emma Willard, educator and founder 
of the Enmma Willard School at Troy, N. Y. Alumnae of 
the school presented the bust, which was the work of 
Miss Frances Grimes. The tribute was paid by Miss 
Eliza Kellas, principal of the school, who said that Miss 
Willard had been a pioneer in the higher education of 
women. 

“Her extraordinary intelligence and rare conversa- 
tional powers commanded the attention of the brightest 
minds,” declared Miss Kellas. “By almost incredibly 
heroic efforts with voice and pen she aroused interest 
in the education 2{ women and became a power in its 
development and diffusion.” 

The ceremonies were not wholly absorbed by oratory. 
Mme. Louise Homer, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
sang before the unveiling of the bust of Holmes. She 
rendered “The Last Leaf” from the poet’s writings, 
which had becr. set to music by her husband, Sidney 
Homer. Mme. Homer’s daughter, Miss Katherine Homer, 
accompanied her. The Gloria Trumpeters in Grecian 
robes led the procession that walked through the colon- 
nade of the hall to the pavilion. After the participants 
had been seated on the laurel-decorated platform the 
university glee club sang. 


6 eee HALL OF FAME was created at the beginning 

of the present century. In March, 1900, New York 
University received a gift of $100,000, afterward 
increased to $250,000, for the erection and completion 
on University Heights, overlooking the valleys of the 
Harlem and the Hudson, of a building to be called “The 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans.” 

A structure was erected in the form of a terrace with 
superimposed colonnade, 600 feet long, connecting the 
University Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of Lan- 
guages. On the ground floor is a museum 200 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, consisting of a corridor and six halls, to 
contain mementoes of the names that are inscribed 
above. The colonnade has provision for 150 panels, 
each two feet by eight, each to bear the name of a 
famous American. Only persons who shall have been 
dead ten or more years are eligible to be chosen. 
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SOCIETY, DIPLOMACY AND AVIATION 














(Associated Press Photos.) 
IN FARAWAY INDIA. 
Miles of Decorations Formed the 
Reception to the Honorable Raja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of 
the Chidambaram University’ in 
South India. 

; AT RIGHT— 
HEAD OF THE NATION AND 
NEW AMBASSADOR. 
President Hoover With Charles G. 


Dawes, New Envoy to the Court of 








(Associated Press Photo.) 
SOCIETY WEDDING. 
Bride and Bridegroom Leaving St. George’s Church, 
New York City, Following the Marriage of Miss 
Eleanor Anderson Hewitt to Stephen Edward Vivian 
Smith, a Member of One of the Older Families of 
the British Nobility. 


St. James’s, Following a Breakfast 
at the White House. 


(Associated Press Photo.) 
































FRENCH FLIERS PREPARE FOR OCEAN HOP. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


The Bernard Monoplane Being Subjected to Tests for the Flight From Roosevelt Field, Long Island, to Paris Under the Guid : 
. halette. At Left (Inset) Is Jean Accolant, at Right Armeno Lotti Jr. and in the Centre Rene Le , oy of Lotti, Assolant and 
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Lieut. Com- 
mander A. C. 
Read, Hero of 
Azores Flight. 
























































FIRST ACROSS THE ATLANTiC. 








(From Painting by Frank Lemon for Wright lero Corp.) 
» Hy : . . 
T .. United States Navy Plane NC-4, Piloted by Lieut. Commander A. C. Read, Nearing the Azores. On May 16, 1919, Three Seaplanes Left Trepassey 
Bay, N. F., Heading Across the Sea. Fifteen Hours and 18 Minutes Later the NC-4 Arrived at Horta, Fayal. The NC-1 and the NC-3 Were Suen 


Down at Sea Close to Their Goal, but All Hands Were Saved. 
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MORRIS GEST HAS THE HONOR TO PRESENT THE FREIBURG PASS) 


Since 1760 the Fassnacht family has been vested with the traditional interpretation of the Freiburg Passion Play, which, originating 
in the thirteenth century, has been directed by David Belasco and presented by Morris Gest at the New York Hippodrome. 
By the eighteenth century the Freiburg citizens were more amused than inspired by the spectacle, which had become first an ornate 


pageant and finally a puppet play. 


sion for himself and his family to re-enact the Passion Play in all its pristine simplicity. 


His pledge to present it with the utmost reverence was accepted by the city fathers and approved by the Church. 


A religious Fassnacht, incensed by this lack of respect, appealed to the civic authorities for permis- 


Presentation in 


perpetuity was entrusted to this Fassnacht and his descendants, providing the primitive passion was preserved. 
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ADOLPH FASSNACHT AS 
CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


The Passion Play A Colorful Pageant. The 
tableaux of the Last Supper, clearly after 
da Vinci; the scene in which Judas repents 
of his betrayal, the spacious skyline scene 
in which Pilate lets the howling mob choose 
between Barabbas and Christ, and Christ 
moves off wearily with his cross, the cruci- 
fixion scene—are deliberately wrought and 
finely impressive. Well-staged, well-lighted, 
they have visualized enduring moments with- 
out overelaboration. 








—_————_ — 





















































J. Brooks Atkinson—The New York Times 

















JOSEPH DANNER, A PRIEST. 





Mine only to report that Mr. Gest and his 
eminent father-in-law, David Belasco, under- 
taker of the direction of this amplification 
in the Hippodrome, have conveyed us a most 
famous and heartfelt drama without stint or 
misgiving, and with every instinct for the 
majestic pageantry and reverberating splen- 
dor which might lift it from a village ‘holiday 
to a solemnly extraordinary feat. 

Gilbert W. Gabriel—New York American. 

It was a magnificent pageant, magnificent 
in color, in action and conception. 


Rev. Fr. W. A. Nichols—The New York 


Telegram. 











CHRIST AT GOLGOTHA. 


The general verdict seemed to be that as 
a spectacle the piece was a huge success, 
rivaling the best of Mr. Gest’s offerings and 
surpassing many. 


E. W. Osborn—The Evening World. 























THE APOSTLE PETER, HEINRICH 
HAUK. 








Against this the biblical story is thrown 
in a series of elaborate and often magnificent 
tableaux, blending colors, lights, textures and 
forms in a truly sumptuous manner. The 
stately processional moves with solemn and 











ADOLPH FASSNACHT AS CHRIS1 





reverent tread through the incidents of the 
tragedy, through incidents which take on 
sudden meaning and touch for a moment the 
remote splendor of great events. 


John Anderson—New York Journal. 


Full of color and motion, simply effective. 
Robert Littell—N. Y. Evening Post. 








A vast and reverent audience watched the | 





AMALIE FASSNACHT, THE 
MARY. 


spectacle in awed s..ence. 
Alison Smith—The World 


Adolph Fassnacht, who portrays the Ch: 
tion of the Freiburg Passion Play, was bor 
on a pilgrimage. Adolph was dedicated fro 
divine character. That his voice might adequ 
vocal training and sang in the Freiburg Cathec 
the mob equipped him to enact the rolas of an 
the death of his father advanced him to th 
from his father’s Christus is based on a st 
tramatica'y bv observation of the sacred pa 
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PASSION PLAY DIRECTED BY DAVID BELASCO AT THE HIPPODROME 
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This trust has been preserved through eleven generations of Fassnachts, from father to son and mother to daughter. 
of the contemporary interpreters performed the Passion Play in the public square before the Freiburg Cathedral. 


The parents 
Accepting invitations 


from religious societies and individuals, they traveled all over Europe with the sacred drama. 


Consistent with the family tradition, the present principals are presented by Fassnachts. 
Elsa Fassnacht, wife of Adolph, is the Mary Magdalene, and Amalie, their daughter, is the Mary. 


and Judas. 


Adolph and Georg Sr. are the Christus 
The blind woman is 


interpreted by Augusta Fassnacht, the wife of Georg, and their son Georg Jr. is the Johannes. 










































AS CHRISTUS BLESSING THE WINE. 





trays the Christus in the Hippodrome presenta- 
lay, was born in Baden while his parents were 
dedicated from birth to the realization of the 
/ might adequately express the spirit, he received 
eiburg Cathedral choir. An apprenticeship among 
he rolas of an Angel and the Apostle John before 
ed him to the Christus. 
yased on a study of the Scriptures and guided 


Interpretive variation 


the sacred paintings of the old masters. 


een 








THE WAY TO CALVARY. 


The largest spectacle ever accomplished 
by Mr. Gest and, excepting the ‘“‘Miracle,” 
by far the worthiest. Its pictures, superin- 
tended by Mr. Belasco, were radiant with 
motion and light. 


Percy Hammond—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 




















GEORG FASSNACHT JR., THE 
JOHANNES. 


Now this freakish, formless and most 
irreverent of all Manhattan dramatic seasons 
has reached its climax, found its outstanding 
sensation, in the most reverent production 
mankind ever has staged. The Freiburg Pas- 
sion Play, founded as worship and continued 
as a sacred pageantry, has brought the note 
of magnificence to a muddled year. 

By which token credit Morris Gest with 
another miracle. He has overcome the tra- 
dition that Americans by the millions must 
throng overseas to see the Passion Play if 
they are to see it at all for the first 
week of the Passion Play showing in the 
Hippodrome has been signalized by an ad- 
vance sale huge in proportion to the huge- 
ness of the house itself. 

Breasting a critical welcome which 
ranged from poetic paean to slightly acid 
dislike, the Passion Play burst through to 
the public itself and the tale of that en- 
counter is recorded in the bulging box- 
office. 


Donald Mulhern—Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 











GEORG FASSNACHT AS THE 
JUDAS. 


Apprenticeship in the parts of an Angel 
the Executioner and a Priest enabled him 
to assume the réle of Judas after the re- 
tirement of his uncle and elder brother. 
Subtilizing upon the more obvious con- 
ception of the betrayer as an avaricious 
villain, Georg Fassnacht presents him as a 
trusted Apostle who yielded to worldly 
ambition, 




















THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


ELSA FASSNACHT, THE MARY 
MAGDALENE. 


Morris Gest’s stupendous presentation of 
“The Passion Play” from Freiburg at the 
Hippodrome was the biggest springtime 
event in point of interest that the drama has 
experienced. Done on the same vast scale 
as “The Miracle,” this new play-spectacle 
proved to be tremendously impressive. As 
performed on the Hippodrome stage, “‘The 
Passion Play” is something that should be 
seen by every one. It is one of the greatest 
things of its kind that New York has ever 
witnessed. 


Rowland Field—The Brooklyn Daily Times. 
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O SIT DOWN AT a telephone on a fast-moving 

train, ask for a long-distance connection, get it and 

carry On a conversation perfectly comfortably while 
the train shoots on toward its destination is one of those 
experiences which until very recently have belonged only 
to the realm of dreams. Now, however, that particular 
dream has come true. 

Early this month a train belonging to the Canadian 
National Railways was speeding northward from Toronto. 
On the train was W. D. Robb, vice president in charge 
of the telegraph and telephone department. Mr. Robb 
lifted an ordinary desk telephone and said “Get me Mr. 
Barber at the main office.” 

An almost inaudible click followed,. and then Mr. 
Barber’s voice was heard from his office in Toronto. 

Thus began the first telephone conversation on this 
continent between a moving passenger train and a distant 
stationary point. For two hours people on the train talked 





(Times Wide World.) 
RECEIVES THE FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL. 
Emile Berliner, Inventor and Scientific Investigator, Is 
Honored by the Franklin Institute of P'.::adelphia. His 
Most Recent Achievement Is a Resonant Cement Wall 
to Solve Certain Problems in Acoustics. 
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‘STRIDES OF SCIENCE 


& Radio-Phone From Moving Trains Perfected 
































AT LEFT— 
RADIO-TELEPHONE 
CONNECTION WITH 

MOVING TRAINS. 
This Is the Relay Station 
for the New Telephone 
Service to be Installed on 
Fast Trains of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, 
by Which Passengers Will 
Be Able to Carry on Con- 
tinucus Long - Distance 


Conversations. 
(Times Wide World.) 


to Toronto, and during this 
period the train at times ran 
at a speed of forty miles an 
hour. 

The system, developed 
under the direction of J. C. 
Burkholder, who went to 
Canada from the Bell labo- 
ratories in Newark, N. J., 
about a year ago, is to be 
installed as soon as possible 
on the Canadian National’s 
fast trains between Chicago 
and Montreal. The principle 
of the device is that the 
voice of the speaker is thrown to the telegraph wires which 
line the railroad tracks. It is carried by the wires to the 
terminal point and there connected with the regular tele- 
phone lines. Transmission along the telegraph wires is 
not interfered with by the ordinary telegraph messages 
that are being sent by the same route. 

Telephoning from moving trains has been accomplished 
before. In Germany, for instance, a system somewhat 
along the same lines has been used for several years. 
But the European device does not allow of a two-way 
conversation; the speaker at one end of the line must stop 
talking before the listener at the other end can begin to 
speak. It is necessary for the operator to switch from 
“talking” to “listening.” This is eliminated by the system 
that is to be installed by the Canadian National Railways, 
under which both parties can interrupt as often as they 
please, asking and answering questions back and forth. 

On this page are reproduced some of the first motion 
pictures ever made. They were taken by Eadweard 
Muybridge, an English photographer, for the late Governor 
Leland Stanford of California fifty years ago; and the 
anniversary was celebrated this month at Leland Stanford 
University. 

Governor Stanford was a great lover of horseflesh, and 
these primitive motion pictures were taken to settle a con- 
troversy as to the exact movements and positions of the 
legs of a running horse. Such movements are made so 
quickly that until the coming of the movie camera the most 
expert breeders and racing men had been in ignorance of 
their exact nature. Painters had turned out classic can- 
vases in which, as appeared later, the position of the 
horses’ legs was unlike what actually occurs. Then came 
the motion picture, catching and preserving each phase of 
trot, gallop, jump and dead run. Thus art is corrected and 
supplemented by science. 





(Times Wide World.) 


THE “SAILPLANE” SEEKS A NEW RECORD FOR GLIDERS. 
This Latest Type of Motorless Aircraft Will Be Flown by the Designer, 
Paul D. Chamberlain (Centre), at Clover Field, Cal., in an Attempt to 

‘Break the World’s Record. 
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(Times Wide World.) 


THE FIRST MOTION PICTURE FILMS. 
They Were Made Fifty Years Ago by Eadweard Muybridge for Governor 
Stanford of California, and the Anniversary Was Celebrated on May 8 at 
Leland Stanford University. 








(Times Wide World.) 

HARNESSING MILLIONS OF VOLTS 

OF ELECTRICITY. 
John T. Martin, Co-Inventor with H. Mac- 
Donald Hassell of a Device Which It  * 
Said Will Hurl a Beam of Invisible Light 
for a Distance of 200 Miles. The Invention 
Might Make Possible the Instant Destruction 

of an Entire Army. 
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CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA AT HOME AND ABROAD 





























(Associated Press Photo.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 

a * A GOLFING CATASTROPHE. 
ON A COUPLE OF WILD : , Johnny Farrell, American Links 
f - Expert, Searching for His Ball 
ee . Buried in the Face of a Bunker 
Viola Breckenridge, Left, and > on the Muirfield Course. After 
Barbara Brown, Two Noted 


Poa Playing a New Ball He Took Nine 
Canadian Cowgirl Riders, . <<a 


Strokes for the Hole. 
Mounted on Bronchos Which 


— AT LEFT— 
They Captured, Broke and : 


THE AUTOGYRO TYPE. 

Trained. Novel Airplane of English Manu- 
facture Landing at Washington 
After Its First Long Distance 

Flight. The Huge Four-Blade 
Horizontal Propeller Enables the 

Plane to Rise and Descend Verti- 

cally. 

(Associated Press Photo.) 











(Times Wide World Photos.) 
DESCENDANT OF AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON. WITH EVERY STITCH OF CANVAS SET. | 
Mrs. Martha Page Vandergrift, of “Severnby,” Gloucester Co., . Impressive Sea Spectacle Afforded by the Finnish Bark Herzogen Cecelie of Mariehamn as She 


Arrived off Falmouth, England, Recently After a Voyage from Australia. 
Who Has Recently Celebrated Her 97th Birthday. 


~ 
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“WHAT’S KEEPING MOTHER?”—A CANINE STUDY 









































Close 











a Other’s Company, All 


Quarters. 
ASKETFUL OF 


PUPPIES Find- 
ing Comfort in Each 


Unmindful of the 
Ominous Sign Above 
That Forebodes 
Their Coming Sepa- 
ration. Sent by Miss 
P. C. Bill, Mandan, 
N. D. 
(Cash Award $10.00) 




















In the Land of the Mikado. 


 OUTHFUL JAPANESE Whose Attentions to the Para- 
sol Promise to Wreck the Indispensable Requisite of 
the Lady of the Household. “me by S. Izuo, Los Angeles, 


al. 
(Cash Award $3.00) 



























































Pastoral. 


Verdant Field on the Shores of a Placid Lake. 
Joseph L. Kozik, Plainfield, N. §. 
(Cash Award $3.00) 


‘THREE CONTESTANTS in a Grass-Eating ger gt 
ent by 


California Prune 


Blossoms 


RIADS OF THESE Har- 
bingers of One of the Chief 
Products of the Santa Clara Val- 
ley Give the Impression of an 
Illimitable Sea of White Blooms. 
Sent by J. William Woods, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


(Cash Award $3.00) 


Little Brown Jug. 


BY IT HAS NO Such Connotation as Belonged to It in 
Pre-Prohibition Days and the Little Fellow Peering Into 
It Is in No Danger From Its Contents. Sent by Frank 
Bentley, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
(Cash Award $5.00) 





Rules for Amateurs. 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize 
M of $10.00 each week for the best amateur photo- 

graph; $5.00 as a second prize, and pays $3.00 
for each additional photograph published. 


Amateur photographers everywhere are invited to send 
their latest and best photographs (not negatives), 


All photographs must be accompanied by postage if 
return is desired, and should be addressed to the Ama- 
teur Photographic Editor, MID-W’EEK PICTORIAL, 
229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y 


Amateur photographers are invited to ask questions 
about their work, and these will be answered either in 
this department or through the mails by the Director ; 
of The New York Times Studios. | 
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OTHER AMATEURS—MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 





















































Aquaplaning. 





(Cash Award $3.00.) 


A NAUTICAL SPORT That Is Quite as Hard as It Looks, for the Athlete, Balanc- 
ing on His Precarious Platform in the Wake of the Motor Boat, Is Liable at Any 


Moment to a Ducking. Sent by Frank Lee Rogers, San Francisco, Cal. 


































MRS. BARWICK AND SON. 
Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by C. H. Miller, Clark, S. D. 





















MRS. RICHARD WAGNER AND HER CHILDREN, ROSE MARY 
AND INA MARIE. 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 
Won by Manie Starbuck Turner, Piqua, Ohio. 











MOTHER AND CHILD CONTEST NOW OPEN TO 
ALL AMATEURS. 


Me... PICTORIAL now opens its Mother and Child 


contest to all amateur photographers. Contributions from pro- 
fessional photographers will still be received but will be judged 
only on their merits. 

Preference in awarding the prizes will be given to the informality 
and entertaining quality of the photographs. The prize awards will re- 
main $10.00 for first prize, $5.00 for second prize and $3.00 for each 
photograph accepted. 

Permission from the mother for publication of the photograph must 


be given in writing. No copyright photographs will be considered. Post- 





age for return of pictures not available should be enclosed. Photographs 


should be addressed to Portrait Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL. 
















































MRS. ROBERT DENCH AND BABY. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Margaret Miller, Alhambra, Cal. 








»? 


















THE DODGE 1WINS 


in “A Night in Venice,” at 


the Shubert Theatre. 


AT RIGHT— 
ZOLA GREY 


in “Music in May,” at the 


Casino Theatre. 


(New York Times Studios.) 
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(White./ 


AT LEFT— 
| JILL 
ESMOND 
MOORE 
AND 

| CHARLES 
HICKMAN 
in a Scene 


From 
“Bird in Hand,” 
at the 
Morosco 
Theatre. 








(Vandamm 





“JOURNEY’S END”: A CAPTIVE SPY IS ARRAIGNED. 


Sol Douday, Sydney Seaward and Eric Stanley (Left to Right) in a Scene From the Remarkable 


Play at Henry Miller’s Theatre. 














Regarding Plays and Players, Past and 


Present, Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty- 


¥ 
Oke: of General Interest 


Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, 


third Street, New York, N. Y. 





DRAMATIC. 


Ambassador 
DENT."”’ 


-“LITTLE ACCI- 
American Laboratory—tIrish 
Guild Players 


Ethel Barrymore—‘THE LOVE 
DUEL.” 


sSayes- “SKIDDING 

Belasco ‘MIMA 

Martin Beck THE CAMEL 
THROUGH THE NEEDLE’'S 
EYE.”’ 

Bijou—* JONESY.” 


Comedy—"*THE SEA GULL.” 





Cort—"THE JADE GOD 


Empire — “THE AGE OF 
INNOCENCE.” 
Forrest ‘CHINESE O’NEIL I, 


Forty-eighth Street— 
“BROTHERS.” 


Fulton—"TWO MERRY 
WIVES.” 


John Golden STRANGE 

INTERLUDE.” 
Hampden's—"‘CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Hippodrome—‘‘THE FREIBURG PASSION PLAY 
Charles Hopkins—“THE PERFECT ALIBL.’ 
Hudson—**MESSIN’ AROUND.” 
Klaw—"MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH.’ 
Little—“LET US BE GAY.” 
Longacre—"'MYSTERY SQUARE 
Lyceum—"'MEET THE PRINCE 
Mansfield—"“APPEARANCES 
Henry Miller’s—"“JOURNEY'S END.” 
Morosco—"*BIRD IN HAND.” 
National—* ‘CONGRATULATIONS.’ 
Playhouse—' ‘STREET SCENE 
Plymouth—**HOLIDAY 
Republic ‘MY GIRL FRIDAY.’ 
Ritz—“COURAGE.” 
Royale—‘‘KIBITZER."’ 


Wallack's—-“SHE GOT WHAT SHE WANTED.” 





Astor 
Capitol 
Central 
(jeorge 


Colony 


MUSICAL. 
Alvin—"SPRING IS HERE 
3elmont—‘*‘PANSY.” 


BKooth—* ‘THE GRAND STREET 
FOLLIES.” 


Broadhurst-—“HOLD EVERY- 
THING.” 


Casino-—'MUSIC IN MAY.” 


Chanin’s 46th St 
THRU.” 


‘FOLLOW 


Eltinge—"“BLACKBIRDS OF 
1928.’ 


Erlanger’s—"“HELLO DADDY!" 





Imperial—"‘THE NEW MOON 
Jolson’s—"“THE RED ROBE.” 
Liberty—-"LADY FINGERS 


Majestic “PLEASURE 
BOUND.” 


HORACE BRAHAM, Music Box—‘*THE LITTLE 
Leading Man in 
“Street Scene.” New Amsterdam— 


SHOW.” 


‘WHOOPEE!” 
Shubert ‘A NIGHT IN 
VENICE.”’ 
PHOTOPLAYS. 
“THE BROADWAY MELODY.” 
Feature picture and stage presentation 
THE SQUALL.’ 

M. Cohan—"“MOTHER'S BOY 


Feature picture and stage .presentation. 


Criterion—" INNOCENTS OF PARIS.” 
Embassy——“THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 


Forty-fourth Street 


“‘ALIBI."’ 


Gaiety—"'CHRISTINA.” 


Globe— 
Sam H 


“SHOW BOAT.” 


Harris—“MADAME X 


Little Carnegie Playhouse—Pictures that are ‘‘dif- 
ferent."’ 


Paramount—Feature picture and stage presentation 
Rialto—"“CLOSE HARMONY 


Rivoli 


“ETERNAL LOVE 


Roxy—Feature picture and stage presentation 
Selwyn—“THE RAINBOW MAN,” 
Strand—Feature picture and stage presentation. 


Warner 
Winter 


~“THE DESERT SONG.’ 
Garden—"‘NOAH'S ARK.” 











, 
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A REALLY FUNNY COMEDY 
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“JONESY” 
AND HIS GIRL 
FRIEND. 
Raymond Guion 
and Helen Brooks 
in the Delightful 
Comedy at the 
Bijou Theatre. 











(Photos White.) 





SUNSHINE AFTER HOURS OF STORM. 
The Parental Joneses Change Their Minds About Their Son’s Choice of a Sweet- 
Left to Right: Donald Meek, Spring Byington, Raymond Guion and 
Helen Brooks. 


heart. 











Re 


A have THE COMEDIES which 





have come to metropolitan thea- 

tres this season, “Jonesy,” now at 
the Bijou, deserves a very high place. 
It fulfills to an unusual degree the es- 
sential function of a comedy, which is to 
be amusing. Amusing, in fact, is a mild 
word for the results attained by all con- 
cerned. There are many gales of laughter 
in the audience as the tribulations of the 
Jones family are unfolded; and now and 
then there are howls. “Jonesy” was writ- 
ten by Anne Morrison and John Peter 
Toohey, and is based upon a series of 
short stories by Mr. Toohey. Earle 
Boothe is the producer. 

If the New York public knows a really 
diverting entertainment when one pre- 
sents itself (and generally our public can 
be relied upon in such cases), “Jonesy” 
should remain with us for some time to 
come. It is brightly written, the first 
two acts are skilfully constructed, and 
the players handle their parts in a man- 
ner that merits laurels not only for them- 
selves but for those who selected them. 

The piece is described as “a new 
comedy of youth,” and the scene is laid 
in a medium-sized American city. It is 
thoroughly American; it is thoroughly 
of the sturdy “hinterland”; and while, of 
course, the plot deliberately runs to 
lengths of wild extravagance the whole 
thing rings true. 

The hero, of course, is “Jonesy’”—that 
is to say, Wilbur Jones, the son of Henry 
Jones, a lawyer whose business has not 
been going so well of late. The part of 
Wilbur is played by Raymond Guion in a 
quite admirable manner. Wilbur has had 
a year at college; he is still half a child 
and half a man; and when he falls in love 
with an actress his parents decide that it 
is up to them to do something about it. 

















His mother finds a note from the actress 
addressed to Wilbur, and promptly opens 
and reads it. Plainly the two have a 
“date,” and Mrs. Jones hysterically leaps 
to the conclusion that the pair are about 
to elope. She therefore compels her hus- 
band, the aforesaid Henry, to lay aside 
an appointment with a local capitalist 
on which his whole future depends, in 
order that he may keep the appointment 
instead of Wilbur and inform the actress 
that she cannot wed the Jones heir. 
Henry obeys. Then it turns out that 
the appointment was only for lunch, and 
that the mention of marriage has merely 
put the idea in the girl’s mind for the 
first time. And then it also turns out, 
after the young person has been quite 
thoroughly affronted, that she is the 
niece of the very capitalist upon whose 
favor Jones pére is relying for bread, 
butter and the other comforts of life. 
Things get into a fearful tangle, with 
the egregious but likable Wilbur at the 
centre of it all. In the third act the 
tangle is straightened out, or rather it 
straightens itself out, with Wilbur de- 
veloping a new phase of his character; 
for he manifests an amazing ability to 
deal with the formidable capitalist. 
Wilbur is described as the hero of the 
plot; but really there are two central 
figures. Jones senior is the other—a 
good man who suffers more than he de- 
serves. This réle is portrayed by Donaid 
Meek, and an excellent piece of work he 
does. Spring Byington plays the mother; 
and other outstanding members of a de- 
lightful cast are Eloise Keeler as Anne 
Jones, Wilbur’s sister; Jack Mead as 
Billy Morgan, the college friend; Helen 
Brooks as the actress, Diana Devereaux, 
and Kate Mayhew as Katie the cook. 
—MITCHELL RAWSON. 
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NYDIA WESTMAN 
as Mildred Ellis, the Little Girl 
Next Door Who Is Very Much of 
a Nuisance. 

















THE HEAD OF 
THE HOUSE OF 
JONES. 
Donald Meek, Whose 
Troubles Form One of 
the Chief Sources of 
Fun in the Comedy at 
the Bijou. 


AT RIGHT— 

A DEPARTURE IN 
THE GRAND 
MANNER. 
Jack Mead as 
Morgan, the 


Billy 
Aristo- 
cratic Young Detroit- 
Westman 
as Mildred Ellis, and 
Raymond 


er; Nydia 


Guion as 


“Jonesy.” 
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The Newest Musical Comedy Smash The Season's Undisputed Masterpiece 


FOLLOW THRU/ \ NEW MOON 


CHWA THE MUSICAL PLAY SUPREME 
® & ® Brilliant Cas Evelyn Robert Gus 
MANDEL’S 






The Most Cheerful of the Season's 
Music Shows He Tribune 





IMPERIAL THEATRE 
W. 45th St. Mts. Wed. & Sat 





Chanin 16th ST. THEATRE 








150—with Herbert Halliday Shy 
GENUINE 
SUCCESSES 





Mais. Wednesday and Saturday 








RITZ THEATRE, 48 St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:50. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
LEW CANTOR PRESENTS 


sng) JANET BEECHER | su 


BIG 


weexe} in “COURAGE”’ et 


WITH JUNIOR DURKIN 





























GREAT LAUGH HIT-—— 


oe SHE GOT WHAT SHE WAI TED 


NOWal WALLACKS 28 > SS Se SEE 


\ 
~- 


mos 











CROSBY CGAICE presents THE BEST LAUGH IN TOWN 


Little Acciden 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE, 49th Street, West of nt 


TH Evenings 8:50. Matinees Wednesday and no ol 2:30. St ; 
St Non SEATS ALL PRICES AT BOX OFFICE MONTH 








ALEX. A. AARONS & VINTON FREEDLEY’S TWIN MUSICAL COMEDY TRIUMPHS 


Musical Comedy of Your! wre the Cream in Wy Coffee” 
Victor Moore 
] s | Msi ” Ona Munson 
Bert Lahr 
Kne me out Jack W . 
GLENN JUNTER T 
E; : CHARLES RUGGLES | HIN 
INEZ COURTNEY i! 








ALVIN, 32 St..W. of B’way. Mats. Wed. & Sat ADHURST, 31 St.. W.of B’y Mts.Wed & Szt 
First Time at STRAND Prices THE neues oF TALKIES” 


SiiLS & MACKAILL 1s TRAN iD 


BROADWAY and 47th ST. 


“HIS CAPTIVE WOMAN” | "820° 35¢ 0 snSgo3hn '» 50¢ 














DOORS oP kiN WEEKDAYS at Fn eT 
\ First National Vitaphone TALKING SUCCESS Continuous Performance. 
Deluxe Vitaphone Acts—Rudy Vallee & Others De Luxe Midnight Show Nightly 11430 
LAST DAYS ch WARNER BROS. 


SPECTACULAR SINGING 


DOLORES COSTELLO BOTH SUCCESS! 


SHOWS 
TWICE 


: rv THE 
NOAH S ARK “6 | DESERT 


A WARNER BROS. 6p. M, 
VITAPHONE SHOW 


TALKING PICTURE SUNDAYS 
WINTER GARDEN : WARNER BROS. THEATRE 



































“One of the most delightful comedies I have ever seen—Milne at his best. 


BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS 


IN A. A. MJILNE’S BRIGHTEST COMEDY 


MEET THE PRINCE 


LYCEUM Thea., W. 45 8t Evs. 8:50. Mts. Thurs. & Sat 





























| 
{ROYALE see at sal Boi, desta a0 





66 99 


= EDW.G.ROBINSON '* 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
inves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
*“JOURNEY’S END” 
By R. C. SHERRIFF 


THEATRE, 42nd St., “ of B’way 
NEW AMSTERDAM ics tw seater 


Managing Directors 
POPULAR PRICK MATS, WED. & SA 


EDDIE CANTOR “ae “WHOOPEE” 


With ETHEL SHUTTA and All Star Cast. 
1 GLORIFIED GIRLS. 158 Reserved Seats $1.00. 


















































____THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS . a 


HCAMEL “ska ie | 


MARTIN BECK tiS\iso Math Tiere ar, te 
LAST WEEK! | LAST WEEK! 













CAPRICE | STRANGE INTERLUDE 


A Comedy by Sil-Vara By Eugene O'Neill 


CUI THEATRE, West 52d St. Evgs. 8:50 sharp 
Mats. THURS. & SAT 2:40 sharp 


John Golden 53th. ©: of Bway. 


Evgs. Only 








me Take it for the freshest revue that has hit the town from away back.” —Journal 


WM. A. BRADY JR. and DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
in association with TOM WEATHERLY, present 


un Intimate Musical Revue 
with CLIFTON WEBB 
and FRED ALLEN 


——-MUSIC BOX THEATRE“ $8," %, rainy eye, san 


- 230 












SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL EVERY WEEK 


IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 
WITH THE LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD | 

























most informative week-by-week record 
of plays and players of the New York 
stage. Its pictures are unusual. Its gossip of the 
Rialto is authentic and dignified and is in keeping 
with the spirit of the real leaders of the drama. 
In connection with its news of the stage and 
actors and actresses MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
maintains an information bureau for the purpose 
of answering inquiries concerning plays and 
players. 


TAB cnoet: into PICTORIAL embraces the 









This information service embraces not only 
current productions but supplies information 
concerning plays and players of the past as well. 
This feature of the information service has at- 
tracted wide and favorable attention from those 
who are interested, 









All questions on the subject will be answered 
by the Dramatic Editor, MID-WEEK PICTO- 
RIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street. 
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A REEL OF MOVIE NEWS AND COMMENT 


WG 



































THREE OF THE FOUR MARX 
BROTHERS. 
Groucho, Chico and Harpo in 














ture for First National, “Sally,” will be 
begun next month, Jack Buchanan is 





lent screen-player. His latest picture, 


ie BARRYMORE IS STILL a si- 


“Eternal Love,” a United Artists 
production, is now to be seen but not 
heard at the Rivoli Theatre. From the 
scenic standpoint it is a rather distin- 
guished effort; otherwise there is noth- 
ing to set it apart from the general run 
of photoplays. It is, 
in fact, one of the 
least important pic- 
tures in which Mr. 
Barrymore has ap- 


peared. 

News comes from 
the Coast that at 
last Mr. Barry- 


more’s abstention 
from the talkies is 
coming to an end. 
Work has already 
been commenced 
rather tentatively 
on a dialogue pic- 
ture in which he 
will be starred. De- 
tails are scarce, but 
it is apparently to 
be in the romantic 
vein and in a modern setting. 

This department has insisted in the 
past, and is still convinced, that the first 
Barrymore talking picture should be a 
production of “Hamlet,” adequately cast 
and directed. John Barrymore is prob- 
ably the finest Prince of Denmark of 
modern times, and such a picture might 
well become a veritable classic, not only 
of the screen but of dramatic art, which 
could be “treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life,” as John Milton once 
wrote. We have lost the great Hamlets 
of the past, from Burbage to Booth, on 
account of the fugitive quality of the art 
of acting until the development of syn- 
chronized sight and sound in motion pic- 
tures. The Barrymore Hamlet should 





SALLY O'’NEIL AND ARTHUR 
LAKE 
in “On With the Show,” the 
Warner-Vitaphone Production Coming 
to the Wirter Garden. 


coming from London to support Miss 
Miller in this new version of the famous 
musical comedy; and the cast also in- 
cludes Joe E. Brown (who will have 
Leon Erroll’s old rédle) and Alexander 
Gray, well known on the musical comedy 
stage. “Sally” will 
be directed by John 
Francis Dillon. 

Broadway is be- 
ing well-nigh swept 
clear of its song- 
writers and com- 
posers by the all- 
conquering talkies. 
The case of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, for 
instance, shows 
how the wind is 
blowing. No less 
than eighteen of the 
gentlemen who cre- 
ate song hits are 
now under contract 
to that enterprising 
concern, and more 
will probably be 
added to the list ere long. The other 
large producing companies are engaged 
in similar round-ups. 


New 


Pathé announces a new William Boyd 
picture bearing the title “The Flying 
Fool.” Marie Prevost has the leading 
feminine rdle. 

“Lummox,” from the novel by Fannie 
Hurst, is being picturized under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Brenon. This will be a 
Joseph M. Schenck production for release 
through United Artists, and Mr. Brenon 
has assembled a cast which includes Ben 


Lyon, Winifred Westover, William Col- 
lier Jr. (otherwise ‘“Buster’’), Myrtle 
Stedman, Dorothy Janis, Edna Murphy 


and Bobby Ullman. The last named, by 







“The Cocoanuts,” 
About to Open at the Rialto 








MUSICAL COMEDY STARS ON THE 


Oscar Shaw and Mary Eaton in 
Cocoanuts” (Paramount). 





























JOHN BARRYMORE 














in “Eternal Love’ (United Art 


the way, had the late Rudolph Valentino 
for a godfather and thus began his con- 


“SHE GOES TO WAR.” 
Boardman in the Forthcoming 
United Artists Picture. 


not be lost. 
Passing to a lighter field, it is to be 
noted that Marilyn Miller’s starring pic- 


. ~ 
Eleanor ists), at the Rivoli Theatre. 


nection with Moviedom very early. 
































NAVY BLUE CREPE 
With a Star Design Fashions This Smart 
Little Dress for Every Day Wear. 
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FETCHING FROCKS OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


By Katherine McCormack 
New York Fashion Editor. 
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FOR GENERAL WEAR 
Is This Heavy Crepe Silk Frock, Trim- 
med With Glass Buttons and Narrow 
Suede Belt. 



































CHARMING SUMMER DRESS FOR 
TOWN WEAR 
Is Made of Beige Crepe With An All-Over De- 


sign of Palm Leaves. 





FOR TRAIN OR ‘MOTOR 


Tailored Costume of Lightweight Wool With Sheer 


Sweater in Beige and Brown Tones. 








UST NOW QUITE a bit of interest is being 
J shown in the separate frock, whether it is for 

sports, daytime or afternoon wear. The ma- 
terials in which they are made up include plain crepes, 
Shantungs, pongee silk, rayon mixtures and printed 
silks in all kinds of designs. Regardless of what has 
Leen said previously, no particular style seems to 
predominate, for there are attractive models made 
up in one, two and three piece styles. Short jackets 
are worn with some of the sleeveless frocks, and the 
one-piece dresses seem to be featured in more formal 
styles with odd trimming on sleeves and bodices. 


Skirts in all remain full and just a trifle longer. 


K. McC, 




















ONE-PIECE FROCK OF PRINTED SILK 
in a Pine Cone Design Has a Novel Coliar Made 
of Ribbon. 
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PRINTED FROCKS THE VOGUE IN PARIS 

















BROWN | OILE 
Is Posed Over a Lighter Print in Drecoll- 
Beer's Jumper Sutt. The Overskirt Has Four 
lying Panels 


By Grace Wiley, 


Paris Fashion Editor 
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BRIGHT RED BANDS 
Follow the Slanting Lines of Brandt's Printed Red 
Frock, Holding in Place the Box Pleats on Waist and 
Skirt. 














{Photos Times Wide World.) 
LELONG'S FROCK q 
Printed in Yellow, in Beige, Has Three Peplum 
Overskirts Prolonged to the Hem on Back. 





16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, May 25, 1929. 

OFT CREPE DE CHINES, georgette and 

filmy chiffons, printed preferably in yellow, 

green and red, but almost acceptably in any 
of the light summery shades in vogue at the 
moment, are the choice of the discriminating 
French woman for the hot weather frock. Their 
light stirring with each movement of the wearer 
creates in itself an impression of coolness. 

In designing frocks of these sheer fabrics, the 
aim is to obtain the maximum of floating, wafted 
movement, and for this reason very full circular 
skirts, flying panels and streaming overskirts are 


the medium of cut most often chosen. 








dA SYMPHONY IN LAVENDER AND 
PURPLE 

Is Patou’s Frock in Pongee, With the Scarf 

and Hat Contributing the Darker Tones 











DARKER NAIY BANDS 
and Lining Give Accent to Groult's Printed 


Proce k. 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN THE GARDEN CONTEST 
































Ordered Loveliness. 
T's ART OF THE Landscape Gardener, Either 








Amateur or Professional, Is Evident in Every 
Part of This Charming Lawn, Studded With 
Shrubs and Flowers. Sent by W. D. Easley. Bluefields 


W. Va. ; 
(Cash Award $5.00.) 


Garden Contest 
My contest PICTORIAL’S annual garden 


contest has begun. Prize-winning photo- 
graphs will be reproduced as material comes 
in from which selections may be made. 

The competition is not intended to include great 
estates with their staffs of highly paid gardeners. 
Rather it applies to the gardens that adjoin or sur- 
round the typical American home. The award of 
prizes will be based not on the size of the gardens, 
but on their beauty, variety and design —all the 
elements that add to their attractiveness. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will award a first prize 
of ten dollars ($10.00) for the photograph adjudged 
the best each week, five dollars ($5.00) for the second 
best, and three dollars ($3.00) for each additional 
photograph published. 


























Floating on Limpid Waters. 

ILY POOL WITH Some of the Lovely Flowers Full Blown, Others 
Ready to Burst Into Bloom, Their Beauty Doubled by Reflection 
in the Water Beneath. Sent by Viola McCohn, Bucklin, Kan 

(Cash Award $10.00.) 


























Reflections. 


, . 
Nature’s Profusion. N IDYLLIC SCENE Is Pictured 
AVISH WEALTH OF BLOOMS in This Photograph, Sent by 
Climbing to the Very Roof of Joseph Bliss of Detroit, Mich., 
House and Outbuilding of an With the Youthful Son and Heir in 
Arkansas Homestead. Sent by J. H. Rapt Absorption on the Edge of the 
Field, Fayetteville, Ark. Lily Pool. 
(Cash Award $3.00.) (Gash Award $3.00) 
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M. P. SHIEL, 
Author of “Cold Steel.” 


By J. W. Duttield 


COLD STEEL. By M. P. Shiel, New York; Van- 
guard Press. $2.50. 


HERE IS PLENTY of thrust and parry, tierce 

and riposte in the novel by Mr. Shiel that portrays 

the lusty age of Henry the Eighth. Distressed 

damsels, calculating villains and daring rescuers play 

their part in a story crowded with action and replete 
with thrills. 

As usual, a woman is the cause of all the trouble. 

There would have been no story had it not been for 






their prey and she would have certainly fallen to the 
lot of one of them had it not been for her brave, de- 
termined sister, Bessie, a simple country girl, who 
fought with desperation to protect Laura from the 
dangers that surrounded her and sought to conquer 
her virtue. Laura herself was a yielding and spineless 
character and, had she been left to herself, would have 
easily succumbed. But Bessie, who was barmaid for her 
uncle in an Eastcheap tavern, had to be reckoned with, 
and no tigress defending her cub was more redoubtable. 

The King himself, that much-married monarch, saw 
Laura and determined to possess her. He was already 











iol 


2 ; : H. G. WELLS, Ae A 
PR Author of “The King Who Was a King. 


Laura, of course, was to be the latter—and he used all 
of his almost absolute power to attain his ends. But 
Bessie was not daunted even by the King, and as a 
last resort she fled from London with her sister and 
hid in various sections of the countryside. 

There was hot pursuit of the fugitives and plenty of 
searchers. The King wanted them, especially Laura. 
So did Queen Katherine; so did Anne Boleyn; so did 
Cardinal Wolsey; so did many others, all from differ- 
ent motives, any of which, if crowned with success, 
would have been disastrous for the fleeing girl, whose 
beauty threatened to be her undoing. The action is un- 






young Laura Ford, a girl of such entrancing beauty 
that it fairly blinded men and brought them to her 
feet. Many dissolute nobles had singled her out for 





planning a divorce from Katherine of Aragon and was 
in the toils of Anne Boleyn. 
had always room for an additional wife or mistress— 


But his capacious heart 


flagging, the excitement grows in intensity, 
reader is held in thrall to the very finish of a story 
that is a notable addition to the year’s output of fiction 








Pen Points 








HE SETTING OF “Thurman Lucas,” the new novel of adventure by Harlan 
Eugene Read (Macmillan), shifts from the slums of St. Louis to the State 
penitentiary and finally to the goldfields of Nevada. Mr. Read says: “In 
oreparation for the writing of the book I spent a long time studying criminology. 
visiting jails and penitentiaries, and gold mining and prospecting in Nevada. I took 
part in the Weepan gold rush in 1926 and did my share with the pick and shovel. 
[ lived in a tent in a mining camp, ate miners’ grub, knew everybody in the 
camp from the gamblers to the Chief Justice of the Nevada Supreme Court. It 
was there that I started to write my book. The story is laid in two sections with 
which I have been familiar all my life—the Mississippi Valley and the pioneer 
West.” * * * * * 
HEN! GHEON’S “The Secret of the Curé d’Ars,” translated by F. J. Sheed 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), is the biography of a man as great as he was 
simple—Jean Marie Vianney. Unable to pass his studies, knowing as little about 
moral theology as the sheep he tended, Vianney was allowed, through charity, 
to get through his examinations. He then went to Ars, a parish of a few rebellious 
peasants. Years later, people had to wait a week before obtaining an interview 
with him, so great had become his influence. Gilbert K. Chesterton has written 
one of his characteristic comments for the book. 
* 5 * + + 
EORGE GODWIN, author of “The Eternal Forest’ (Appleton), wrote his 
novel from the experience gained during several years’ adventure ranching in 
the Canadian Northwest. As a young law clerk in London, Mr. Godwin “obeyed 
that impulse” to wander and, severing all his connections, embarked by steerage 
for Canada, where he landed with seven dollars in his pockets. By laying his 
hand to such jobs as gang work for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, clerking 
for a law firm in Calgary, Alberta, and selling real estate in British Columbia, 
Mr. Godwin managed to see a great deal of the Canadian countryside. Marriage 
caused him to settle down to ranching in the Fraser Valley, which is the scene 
of his story. That back-breaking and precarious labor was interrupted by the war, 
when Mr. Godwin joined up to serve as Lieutenant in the Canadian expeditionary 
forces. * * » a » 
N “MIMI BLUETTE” (Dutton) Guide Da Verona has written the story of 
an attractive dancer, who, coming from Italy, makes a sensation in Paris. It is 
a sophisticated story of love and adventure in the Bohemia of two countries, 
Italy and France. Mimi, who is hard-boiled, gets on in the world because she is 
charming. She is a realist and at the same time a sentimentalist—or, perhaps 
better, a romantic. And the combination takes her to the top in the gay woild of 
Paris. Even when she is most hard-boiled she is appealing. 


5 





The Book Outline 


FORTHCOMING FICTION 
THE ROMANTIC PRINCE. By Rafael Sabatini (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
THE KING WHO WAS A KING. By H. G. W ells (Doubleday, Doran and Co.). 
TROUBLE. By Bruce Graeme (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
LITTLE CAESAR. By W. R. Burnett (The Dial Press). 
VISITORS TO HUGO. By Alice Grant Rossman. (Minton, Balch and Co.). 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN. By William Garrett (D. Appleton and Co.). What 
happened in one night of crime and terror in London. - 
THE BOOK OF BETTE. By Eleanor Mercein (Harper and Bros.). The charming 
ittle Bas heroine is taken on a bridal quest. 
THE GLEAMING ARCHWAY. By A. M. Stephen (E. P. Dutton and Co.). 
Adventure and romance in the Canadian Northwest. 
THE ETERNAL FOREST. By George Godwin (D. A ppleton and Co.). A power 
: - of pioneer life in British Columbia. 
teiren LONE. by Biles Catheryn Willis (The Stratford Co.). A charming 


love story 























On Easy Terms 





A complete 4-year High School 
Course in these 15 wonderful 
books! Every subject covered: 
Biology, Physics, English, Lit- 
erature, Algebra, Ancient, 
Modern and American History, 
Economics, Latin, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Physiography, Civ- 
ics and Spelling. 











endorse this new, easy 






12,000 High School Teachers 


way to study at home 





A REMARKABLE series of Question 
and Answer Books now enables anyone 
to make up entirely what was lost in not 
attending high school. Unlike ordinary 
school books these texts contain no long 
drawn out discussions. Instead, the edi- 
tors have boiled down each subject and 
presented it as a series of fascinating 
Questions and Answers. Just the most 
important facts presented in the most suc- 
cessful teaching method known. Every 
question is right to the point—every 
answer is simple, direct, easily understood, 


interesting. 
ae 
MAIL THE COUPON 


NO COST, NO OBLIGATION 





Let these 15 famous books open the door to 
big opportunities for you! 
smal] sum of $19.85, payable on easy monthly 
terms, you can 


secure your 


training. And you will obtaip a CERTIFICATE 
on completion of the course. 
of this sensational bargain. 
amination coupon NOW. 
to exainine the books. 
No risk, 


Then decide. 





Fifteen Subjects Complete 

These famous Home Study books cover 
thoroughly and completely the subjects 
taught in all recognized High Schools in 
the United States. , 

Over 12,000 principals and teachers use 
and endorse the Home Study books. They 
have found them invaluable, indispensable 
in their regular high school work. 

No matter how long you have been away 
from school, it is not too late for you to 
acquire the essentials of a high school 
training. You can get it in your spare 
time, at home, at trifling cost. 


Certificates Awarded 

You can obtain a certificate by answer- 
ing the examination questions that supple- 
ment these Home Study Books This 
diploma stamps you as an educated man 
or woman and helps you to business ad- 
vancement. 
See eB SSS SSBB eB eS Be BE See eee ee 


5 HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY BUREAU, 
5 31 Union Square, Dept. X37-5, N. Y. City. 

a _ Gentlemen—Send me the 15 famous High 

a —— Page Study Books. Within 5 days I 

= ae wi either return the books or remit $3.85 as 

For the amazingly : first payment and then $4.00 a month for ‘four 

high school ' months, a total of $19.85. 

Take advantage : PO  cvexvessnesscceincen ees s V5h ERPs A eae 
Mail the free ex- 1 

It costs you nothing 5 PRN: sv aviteyo-0axeascsdakdbeneete cennree 
Keep them for 5 days, 1 

No obligation. Sex dawoiepdodenson veaees State. ccccctvoeson 


and the 





Sarees 


Sete a meatalcnies ada 


Se ee eee > 
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The TRAVELER 
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GOLF IN A MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND. 
A Scene in Jasper National Park, Canada. 

















OW COMES THE SEASON which for 
most people is pre-eminently the season 
of vacations, and the call of the open 

air, the distant hail of Kipling’s Red Gods, is 
heard in the land. 

Now are guns and fishing tackle taken 
out and overhauled. Golf clubs and tennis 
racquets become the objects of loving solici- 
tude and the sources of infinite anticipation. 
For Summer brings our only real playtime to 
most of us; and with playtime comes the re- 
lease of certain energies and instincts which 
lie very deep in human nature. 

Out in the boundless West are to be found 
perhaps the most glorious playgrounds in all 
the world. No matter what one’s favorite 
outdoor sport may be, it can be pursued there 
in some of the most wonderful settings of 
scenic beauty that the pageant of nature affords. 

The Governments of Canada and the United 
States have adopted a wise and far-seeing 
policy in the creation and preservation of 
national parks, where the beauties of mountain 
and lake, of forest and torrent, can be saved 
and held unspoiled for future generations. 
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ee 
LANDING AN “INTERNATIONAL 
7RGUT.” 
This Catch Was Made in Waterton Lakes, 
Which Lie Between Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park (Canadian) and Glacier National 
Park (United States). 




















A CANOE ON EMERALD 
LAKE. 


TO PROSPECTIVE 
TRAVELERS: 


ID-WEEK PICTORIAL will secure accu- 
r4rate and complete information on ques- 
tions relating to travel without charge to its 
readers. All that is necessary is that those 
wishing travel information fill out the at- 
tached coupon. 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL is also in the 
market at all times for interesting travel 
photographs. 


The Lake Lies in a Cup-Like 

Valley Surrounded by Moun- 

tain Walls, in Yoho National 
Park, Canada. 


AT LEFT— 
ALL ABOARD! 


COUPON 


I am interested in visiting. ... 
Visitors to Waterton Lakes 


National Park, Alberta, Em- 
bark for a Sail. In the Back- 


Please send me rates of fare and hotel ex- 


penses for .... ......Wweeks’ trip. I de- a 

sire to limit my expenses to ........ 00. ground Are Mount Olsen, 
(Fill out maximum figure.) Mount Sentinel and Dixon 

NAME 


Glacier, in Glacier National 
ADDRESS 


Park, on the American Side. 











(Photos Courtesy Canadian 
Government. ) 
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"Tue BEST HOME NEWSPAPER is The 
New York Times. Its complete, interesting, 
often exclusive, news is so accurate and reli- 


able that it is generally accepted as the out- activity—are covered more completely in 
standing American newspaper. | The Times than in any other newspaper. 
The Times is pre-eminently home-deliv- Business and banking leaders in great 
ered. All members of the household find in cities and in villages, presidents of colleges, 
| its columns interesting information which teachers and students, professional, Army 
contributes vitally to their daily lives. and Navy men, intelligent men and women 
General news in The New York Times everywhere, welcome the news The Times 
is so well prepared from a literary point of . brings as a fresh interest in and a stimula- 
view that leading educators throughout the tion of daily life. 


country prefer it above all others. For the 
boy or girl in school The Times not only pre- 
sents day by day the current history of the 
world, but a regular reading of The Times 
‘also helps in developing the mind and in 
training the judgment. | 


The circulation of The New York Times, 
437,367 copies daily and 752,689 copies Sun- 
days (averages. for six months ended March 
31, 1929), includes more than 40,000 new 
readers gained during the past year. If you 
: want all the news every day, read The New 

Sciences, the arts, the theatre, society, | York Times. Order regular delivery from 
sports, books—news of all phases of human your newsdealer. 


Che New Vork Gimes. 


| Don’t miss a single instalment of Commander Byrd’s story of the 
Antarctic sent by wireless to The New York Times. 
































This Gorgeous, 
Thumb-Indexed 


amazingly low prize |! 





Every immortal play, every exquisite 
sonnet—not a word, not a line omitted. 29 
volumes in ONE, made possible by thin, 


Opaque bible paper. And, now, all for 


only $2.98. 


This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, easy- 
reading type, beautiful thin paper, and 1s bound 


In morocco grained cloth. 1,300 pages, yet only 


|! 


possible to turn to any selection mnstantly. 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 185-A 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


free e@NaIMIDatIOn 





Gentlemen: You may send me toi 
your one-volume edition of Shakespeare s Complete 
Works with convenient thumb index { will either 
return the hook at vour expense ofr send Vou rds 


$2.98 in full payment within one week 


Name 


Address 





City State 








Complete in 


ONE Volume 


HE world’s greatest literature at an 
Here, in large 
clear type ina handsome s7yg/e volume, 


I CVOCFY word that Shakespeare ever wrote. 


inches thick ! And a thumb tndex that makes it 


Mid-Week Pictorial 


Read It FREE! 


Never before in the history of publishing 
has such an exquisite volume been offered 
Never before has such a 


at such a price 


liberal offer been made. [et us lend vou 
the book tor one week's free examination. 


You do 


itil after vou have had the volume tor a 


not have to vay a penny to anyone 




















WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue. 


MEW YORK CITY NY. 
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week and decided that you want to own it. 
Send no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the coupon and this 
beautiful Shakespeare will be sent you for 
a week’s free reading. If you Itke it, keep 
it for your very own and pay only the 
ridiculously low price of $2.98. Tf vou do 
not like it, return the book at our expense. 


“Build A One Volume Library” 
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